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BODY’S HEAD 


HAIR 


EPARATE and silk, 
A scarf unwoven, 

Thin enough to strain the sun, 
Thick enough to keep a little of it— 
A little less brown the earth would be 
If rain changed from silver to gold— 
Lean out anxiously over my forehead, 
Trembling and giddy and falling 
At the top of skyscraper me. 
Cluster and curl at my neck— 
Conched and translucent mesh, 
So timorous and yet travel-intentioned, 
Tentatively adventuring on my neck and ears, 
Or lightly pawing my cheek 
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Like a tenuous sea-creature 

Affectionate and shy. 

As if threaded through my body 

And drawn out fine, 

Here are the strands of my wind-loom, 
Here is my torch to flicker and grow pale 
But burn while it may, 

Flame dimly down the tufted flesh— 
Furry and fringery cascade of all my body, 
My body a bed under its ripple. 


HEAD ITSELF 


If it were set anywhere else but so, 

Rolling in its private exact socket 

Like the sun set in a joint on a mountain, 

I think I should not love it half as much. 
But here, waving and blowing on my neck, 
Of no particular kind of shape or geometry, 
Its own original, 

Flying my hair like a field of corn-silk 
Tangled on the neglected side of a hill, 

My head is at the top of me 

Where my face turns an inner courage 
Toward what’s outside of me 

And meets the challenge of difference in other things 
Bravely, minutely, 

By being what it is. 
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Laura Riding Gottschalk 


From this place of high preferment 

I, the idol of the head, 

Send all the streams of sense running down 
To explore the savage half-awakened land, 
Tremendous continent of this tiny isle, 
And civilize it as well as they can. 


FOREHEAD 


Wide and lonely ribbon, 

Intrepid band stretched between temple and temple, 
Last outpost of the intelligence 

And white barrier between my knowing world 

And what I cannot understand, 

A place of rampart from without, 

And from within a wall 

For my most desperate daring thoughts to dash against, 
This is the desert space of my face. 

Save for a few forgivable wrinkles, 

My forehead is ever 

The same smooth impregnable belt of little logic, 
The real proper stay of my fancy. 


This is the desert space of my face, 

Wide and lonely and impassable, 

Except when a shadow of sorrow 

Darts across it furtively like a hunted deer 
And hides in the hair and turns it gray. 
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EYES 


Imagine two clouds shot together by the sunset, 
One river-blue, 

One like a white cloth passed through a purple wine, 
Dripping and faintly dyed, 

Whirling centrifugally away toward the night 

And later halved and rounded by the moon; 

Rolled like blue butter-balls 

In the palms of the moon’s hands 

And rimmed elliptically with almost-white moon-stuff, 
The moon’s particular godmother gift. 

Some nearly impossible vision like this 

Is necessary for the mood of my eyes. 


Formally announced by my eyebrows, 

Sad squires of my eyes, 

Precivusly fitted into two fine skin purses 

Two ‘ose petals might fashion them 

So firmly, gently guarded, 

Yet so free to roll a little 

In each socket, 

In each pocket, 

Attended by the drawn regiments of my lashes, 
These my head’s hair’s farthest fallen, 
Wayward strayed for the love of my eyes, 
With only a runaway’s last inheritance of curl 
Lifting the final rite of this ceremony of presentation: 
Behold my mystic eyes. 
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Laura Riding Gottschalk 


Sight is their soul of charity. 

When the feet are tired, 

When joy is caught in the full throat, 
Sight is the good Samaritan, 

Wandering to the last horizon 

Or staying at home to laugh in joy’s place. 
Though the trouble be none of its own, 
When grief comes like a beggar to my eyelids, 
Sight throws it pennies, 

Sight throws it tears, 

Though for the minute it rob itself, 
Though for the minute it blind itself. 





Exegetes of the tongue 
Love’s best inquirers 
And courteous heralds of hate, 

Yet meanwhile not despising 

The immediate service of seeing 

Or the darling self-denial of sleep— 
My eyes, my eyes, 

Patrons of light and dark! 


Busy, ever busy, 

If I have no other errands for it, 

Yet sight keeps turning the looking-machine, 
Always sitting quietly aside— 

The self-appointed and voluntary philosopher of me, 
My ironic interpreter of things, 

Smiling behind the bodily ruse 
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Of my amused, amused eyes. 

Or, if the eyes fail, 

If the optical bodies of sight die, 
Sight still lives while I live, 

Sight is immortal in me, 

Free of the bond of outward vision— 
The inner sense of life, 

The living-looking. 

Death is the only blindness. 


NOSE 


If I could resist the humorous temptation, 

The wry inducement of the follow-your-nose thought, 
I might deal with anatomy and arrangement only 
And forego the privilege of my subject. 

But humor is the truth a little giddy 

I cannot confront my nose with a lie. 

So let me introduce my nose derisively 

Or be derisively introduced by it. 


Emphasizing what’s ahead of me, 

Little leader of the march beyond, 

I can forgive you almost everything you are 

For pointing the ways my toes turn 

In the path of the possible. 

Whatever fair guiding angle you might have been 
On the back of my head, 


However more lovely and importunate, 
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Yet I could never follow you, as I do now, 
Foremost faith of mine, 


Laura Riding Gottschalk 


Beckoning to no backward will-o’-the-wisp road, 


But promising me at least 
The sure practical inch-by-inch gain 
Of the under-my-nose ground. 


My hound of scent you are, 

The first of beauty’s pack, 

Driven ahead to hunt the sweetest, 
Fetching the food of life as well as beauty, 
Bearing the utmost penalty of usefulness— 
To be less fair than you might have been, 
With nothing to do, 

Faithful unbeautiful! 


EARS 


Misers for my sake only, 

My cups of avarice 

Held out to catch the rains of sound, 
Hurrying the swollen rivers 

Over the bedded corrugation of their bowls 
Into the quiet inland sea 

Where I sit watching the waters rise 
And the shore creep back to me— 

If they might be shattered in the wind 
And broken beneath the rain, 

Giving it up, like the air, to itself again; 
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How I might sit here happily by a low deep sea, 
My own miser, 

Picking over, picking over 

The old alluvial memory of these high tides 

For a few singing shells 

To take away with me when I go. 


MOUTH 


This might be a seal set on me, 
The last kiss of whatever made me, 
Red and warm and shaped to remember 
That first impression of finality. 
Here is my open court. 
What would feed me, 
What would be beloved, 
The last breath rushing to leave me, 
All must pass the ultimate test of this. 
The little words go stumbling over the sill, 
And laughter tumbles out 
Upon the inaugural somersault of a smile. 
Sorrow taps gently here for admission. . . . 
To be broken again and ever again, 
And to be thus eternized 
Through the remorseless thrust of each fresh violation 
Of what had been most securely death, 
This might be a seal set on me 
Just for this. 
Laura Riding Gottschalk 
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THREE POEMS 
SUSSEX 


Shadows that stand and grow beside each tree— 
This side at eve, the other side at morn— 

In any English vale, are dear to me; 

But dearest of them all the silent forms 

Of shadows set beside the Sussex elms, 

Beneath whose shade one day I saw my soul 
That had been clear for all to see save me. 

Its darkness, its deep roots in the dark soil, 

Its small keen edge, like to a pine that points 

A shrouded being upwards to the sun; 

Its small dark self wrapped straitly, keeping out 
All sunlight from its heart and from the earth 
About it where its roots thrust down to dark. 
While even its shadow-shape drawn by the sun 
Upon the further earth, tells day by day 

How narrowly, yet surely, through the folds 

Of unlit darkness strives its being up 

To meet the everlasting light of heaven. 


DISCOVERY 


We know not what we build when we go forth 
Into the void beyond relinquishments: 


With heart and mind and soul and all our thought 


Stripped bare of any joy that we can name; 
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With life away behind us, wrapped in youth 
That went to its death each hour unknowingly. 


Swiftly our shrouding youth has been unwound 
Until the last fold falls, and we can know 

How guileful and how turned towards itself 
Was even our highest hope, our gentlest prayer. 
Now onward we must go—bereft of all, 

Bereft of hope, bereft of all that threw 


Upon the forward path enchanting light 

Into a void that darkly stays our feet. 

Quiet at last, self-centered and self-known, 

From out ourselves we move, beyond return. 

And with that first still step the world is ours 

And youth, youth is not gone, and joy it is not dead. 


BARBARA 


Before you came I only knew your thought 
And made no picture; living forgetfully, 
Yet always glad, till I should see your face. 


When you were here, the story of my life 
Wrapped close about me, visible in the room 
Where each thing speaks its legend 

Was stayed and writ like some strange tale, far-off. 


Your beauty stilled my sight, and yet I saw 
Only the shapings of your simple speech. 
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Dorothy M. Richardson 


When you were gone, light filled my throat like wine, 
My nostrils with its breath—when you were gone 
Far off, to come no more. 


With that keen pang I found you on my breast, 
Light as a bird blown thither on the wind, 

Soft as a petalled blossom in its prime, 

Close as the touch of a swift breath in-caught. 


Now, as I fare until forgetfulness 
Brings to full being all you are in me, 
I bear a buckler ’twixt my outstretched arms— 
Your semblance, on my breast, intangible. 
Dorothy M. Richardson 


AUTUMN 


Slender Naiad of stone, 
My kiss on your mouth 
Smote me with cold. 
Wake quickly!—the dream we have known 
Is a silver swan flying 
Away to the South. 
You have chilled all the air with your mouth 
And the garden is dying. 
Robert Hillyer 
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SONGS FOR A DARK ENDURANCE 
THE TRAVELER 


I have been there— 

I know the dreadful place. 

I saw the horrid crawling things 
That blew spume in my face. 

I saw the grey-shape toilers 
Bent upon their work, 

And in the strangled silence 

I breathed the rancid murk. 


But I was bound 

And could not move my hand, 
Nor signal to the others 

Who came to that land. 


I saw them faintly moving 
Against a strange sun, 
That gave no light nor heat 
Nor comfort anyone. 


I could not warn the others; 
I could not do a thing. 

I could not break my heart, 
Nor curse, nor sing. 


Now I am back 
From the dreadful place, 
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And that is why some people 
See “something in his face.” 


AFTER MANY YEARS 


What is better than bodies? 
What is finer than round legs, 
And arms, and mild white skin? 


What is better than brown bodies, 
And clear sparkle of eyes? 


Tell me, psychomaniac, 
Tell me, intelletuoso, 
What is more joyous? 
Where is a cleaner god? 


For the mind is thin, bitter, grey; 
And the robust soul a lonely exile 
In a forgotten country. 


THE DAMNED 


Nothing moves here. 

None passes with substantial face. 
The grey air hangs motionless 

In one place. 


Here is no feeling 
Of being hot or cold 
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Robert Roe 
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For love or pain or passion, 


Or flesh, or gold. 


Here are only walls. 
Walls of silent grey. 
Walls that never alter 
Night or day. 


Behind these walls of silence 
There is tattle. 

It comes like the echo 

Of distant battle. 


Once across the parapets 

And through the bars 

There came a shout that sounded 
“Stars!” 


But the grey air hangs motionless, 
No change takes place. 

This war cry is a dream— 

The dreamer has no face! 


A LIGHT SONG 


Why do you signal and summon me? 
Why do you gesture? 

The earth’s a fantastical toy 

With a mystical vesture. 
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Robert Roe 


The sun is a gas balloon 
That goes hobbledehoy, 

And all of the stars that I see 
Are dreams of a boy. 


Honor’s a fairy tale after my heart, 
And love is a joke. 

Beauty’s a trull who'll drink with me 
Until I am broke. 


All that I doubt I believe. 
Belief somehow twists, 

Till I’m not sure [I’ve a sleeve 
And I question my wrists. 


I do not know if I’m hot 

Or if I am cold. 

Although I am young I believe not, 
And I am not old. 


If there is gladness I’m glad; 
If dignity, grave. 

If there is evil I’m bad; 

If eternity, brave. 


So why signal and summon me? 
Why do you gesture? 

The earth’s a fantastical toy 
With a mystical vesture. 
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GYPSY SONG 
To a lost accompaniment on the guitar 


So we are square, brother, 
Blow for blow 

Given and taken 

Makes us so. 


There has been blood between us 
And war and woe. 

Now we are square, brother, 
Before I go. 


You'll keep your chye 
With the red hair. 
(Not many such girls, 
And I love the rare.) 


I do what gypsy chals 
Never should do— 
Abandon earth brown 
For sea blue, 

And the camp’s warmth 
And its litter 

For the ocean’s cold 
Bare glitter. 


Why I do this 
I do not know. 
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Robert Roe 


I am restless, brother, 
I must go. 


When I come coasting 
By the towns 

I’ll look for smoke 
Upon the downs— 
By day a smoke, 

By night flame. 

I'll call them, brother, 
By your name. 

For Ill remember 
Without letter 

The chal that fought 
And went me better; 
Bloodied my nose 
And blacked my eye, 
And kept secure 

His red-haired chye. 


Given and taken 

Blow for blow, 

We are square, brother, 
Before I go. 

The fight is fought 

And you have won. 

I’m going now, brother, 
My song is done. 


Robert Roe 
[75] 
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FRAGMENT FROM TRANSFIGURATION 


Ey, Russians! 

Fishermen of the universe, 

You who have scooped the sky with the net of dawn, 
Blow your trumpets! 


The earth is roaring 

Beneath the plow of the storm; 
The golden-tusked plow 

Is crushing the rocks. 


A new sower wanders 
Across the fields. 
He throws new seeds 
Into the furrows. 


A radiant guest is riding 
Toward you in a chariot. 
Across the clouds 

A wild mare races. 


The breeching on the mare: 
The blue. 
The bells on the breeching: 
The stars. 
Translated from the Russian of Sergey Yesenin 
by Alexander Kaun and Roberta Holloway 
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PATTERNS FOR WEAVERS 


PURSUIT OF BEAUTY 


She runs on ahead; her body 

White through her hair. 

They follow—the hordes of the earth— 
They follow the glint of the fair, 

The white body and the long light hair. 


Sometimes beside the chill water, 

Or deep in a lace of leaves, 

They hold her, the fleet and the white. 

She droops to the earth, she grieves; 

She sways from them and slips through the leaves. 


They hold her for their desire 
Her mouth is the spark of their feast; 

Or they beat her with strings of briar. 

They are bigot or they are beast— 

They would kill her there, or they would feast. 





They fall, and soon they are dying. 

The new blood takes up the chase— 

New hordes on the grass, on the wind, 

For a glimpse of her hair and her face. 
Capture, escape, . . . and again the chase. 
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THE TAPESTRY 


I shall weave a tapestry: 
The lady will stand 

With a bosom high and white 
And a white long hand. 


The knight will hold his red horse 
At the river brink; 

He will look back at the lady 
And let his horse drink. 


I shall put splashes of flowers 
Where the river laves; 

I shall do the river water 
In scalloped blue waves. 


I unraveled bitterness, 
Sorrow and disgrace; 

I shall web a tapestry 
Of worsted in their place. 


And people will say to me 
Without rest or lull: 

“What a beautiful tapestry; 
Oh, how beautiful!” 


THIS WORLD OF SPRING 


Few breathe so cold and so prisoned, 
Once the soft woman has smiled, 
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Marte Luhrs 


Who do not forego the eternal 
To be for the moment beguiled. 


The world is flowered with soft women, 
And grapes are hung on the vine; 

The women are pressed into pleasure, 
The grapes are pressed into wine. 


CRY 


I am learning with every year 
How to hold my lips straight and still, 
And how to curve my mouth at fear, 
And how to soften my hard will. 


I have learned by heart silk words 
Of no warmth and so of no weight; 

I have swallowed cream thick with curds 
And held my lips still and straight. 


After listening long to clocks 

I shall be stiff, armored, and masked, 
And lie down quiet in a box 

With all my questions still unasked. 


Sometime though, before I am sealed 
And hard under a square of dirt, 

I shall cry out once; I shall yield 
To the child in me that is hurt. 
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SAID THE DEVIL 


Yield not with the shivering of a wife 
On the bed with folded cover; 

Lie for a brief passionate night with life; 
Yield to life as to a lover. 


Do not rise in the sun from linen sheets 
In white chastity and duty; 

Rise when a red cock crows and a lamb bleats 
In blue and wet and cold beauty. 


Rise and stir with your step the quiet dew 
Before the sky ages yellow; 

Shake the straw out of your hair and the rue, 
And leave life, the wild bedfellow. 


PREMONITION 


Once on my throat the touch of soft cold fingers . . 
I brush the dream away, I chafe the cold. 
Whether a touch or dream, the coldness lingers. 


A cold throat stills the red tongue and its song, 
And cold lids hang heavy over warm eyes, 
And hands that are cold lie so still and long. 


And now with a hand cold upon my throat 
And black shadows pressing down the white lids, 
In my ears, in my mind sings the one note: 
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Marie Luhrs 


Life, hideous when it is safe and sure, 

Shines in the danger and the doom of death 

With leaves of flame trembling and warm and pure. 
Marie Luhrs 


REVELATION 


I should have known, 
When we disagreed about the color of the shadows in the 
snow— 
I said they were bright indigo— 
And you laughed and kissed me; 
I should have known, 
When you brought me books with bright paper jackets, 
And when I mentioned Shelley, and you laughed and 
kissed me; 
I should have known, 
When you brought me a heavy gold bracelet 
For my small supple wrist, . 
That you were not the one. 
But you silenced my mouth with your incessant kisses, 
My eyes became like empty windows seeing nothing, 
Knowing only the force of the wind 
That blows through them shaking the frames. 
Margaret Duncan Dravo 
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SUNDAY IN NOVEMBER 


Sunday in November— 

With snow on the ground, 

And the wind running backwards 
With a long frightened sound; 


The bent sumac staring, 
Motionless, black— 
In tremulous quiet 


The sky stares back. 


And through a rift somewhere, 
Like a silver new moon, 

Drop words of singing 

To a little queer tune: 


Beauty shall hush 
The heart until 
The very dead 
Are not so still— 
The very dead are not so still. 


Helen Gilbert 
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ALL MOUNTAINS 
““Give me all mountains.” 
Hymn to Artemis 
Give me all mountains. 
City, town, the precinct 
of temple, 
the crowded town gate, 
I have no love for: 
walls must crush or hide 
whether of market 
palace court 
or precinct. 
Give me the stream’s cold path, 
the grove of pine, 
for garden terrace 
the unclaimed 
bleak 
wild stretches 
of the mountain side. 


Give me no earth 
crushed flat 

with cruel layer 
of fitted square 
or meted length, 
but boulders 
unhewn 

but set apart 
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as secret altars, 

high in the loveliest 
alder grove 

or poplar. 

Give me for altar fire 
the wild azalia; 

let Phoebos keep 


the fervid market place. 


Give him white marble, 
him the luminous white 
of sheltering porch, 
carved pillar, 

portico. 

Give him the wharf, 
the quay, 

the street, 

the market, 
street-corner 

and the turning of the street. 
Nor do I envy him, 

my fiery brother, 

who count as fair 

only the reach of snow 
set stark 

in midair. 

Marble of islands, 


snow of distant points, 
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threatened with wave of pine, 
with wash of alder, 
my islands 

shift and change, 
now here now there, 
dazzling, 

white, 

granite, 

silver 

in blue ether. 

I swim 


who tread the mountain path as air. 


Let Phoebos keep the market, 
let white Love 

claim all the islands 

of sea-port or river; 

would I contend with these? 
Nay, 

I would rather pity him, my brother, 
pity white, passionate Love 
who only knows 

the prompting 

of the restless, thwarted seas, 
shivering in porches 

from the bitter air. 

Ah Zeus, 


ennoble, 
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care for these thy children, 

but give me the islands of the upper air, 
all mountains 

and the towering mountain trees. 


LEUCADIAN ARTEMIS 


I heard the intolerable rhythm 
and sound of prayer, 

so I have hidden 

where no mortals are, 

no sycophant of priest 

to mar my ease; 

climbing impassable stairs 

of rock 

and forest shale 

and barriers of trees. 


Someone will come 
after I shun this place, 
and set a circle, 

blunt end up, 

of stones 

flattened and hewn, 
and pile an altar; 

but I shall have gone 
further, 

toward loftier barrier, 
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mightier trees. 

Bear, wolf and pard 

I will entice with me, 

that eyes’ black fire 

or yellow, 

flatter, 

conjure, 

feed desire, 

conspire, 

lead me yet further 

to some loftier shelf, 
untrodden. 

Unappeased, 

I will disport at ease 

and wait; 

I will engage in contretemps with earth 
how we may best efface 
from Elaea 

and all stony Peloponnese, 
from wild Arcadia, 

from the Isthmian straits, 
from Thrace and Locrian hills, 
(as isles are sunk 

in overwhelming seas), 

all Grecian cities 

with the wild arbutus 

and the luminous trees. 


H. D 
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COMMENT 
LEW SARETT AND OUR ABORIGINAL INHERITANCE 


T is strange that Lew Sarett, who is of mixed Lithuanian, 
Russian and French blood, an inheritor, through his 
immigrant parents, of most European racial strains except 
the Anglo-Saxon, should derive the chief inspiration for 
his poems from our American aborigines. And not only is 
he the most sympathetic imaginative interpreter of aborig- 
inal feeling and rhythms, but he brings to us, in many 
poems, a stronger suggestion of the true spirit of the 
pioneers than those poets who have more directly under- 
taken to tell the epic story of their conquest of the West; 
for he reveals with finer art the love of adventurous men 
for the wilderness, their delight in animals and birds, in 
forests, plains, mountains and all free spaces. 

I remember my first encounter with this poet. It was 
after one of my readings at the University of Illinois early 
in 1918, when six or eight of us, mostly of the faculty, were 
talking at one end of the room. It chanced that we ques- 
tioned a certain shy, dark, over-modest professor about his 
experiences in the Chippewa country, where he had spent 
nine seasons as a guide in order to earn money enough for 
a college course. At last we induced him to show us at the 
piano the rhythms of a squaw-dance, and he sat down to 
the instrument and chanted and strummed it out like a 
master. Being unlearned in the Chippewa language, | 
urged him to translate, or interpret, some of these songs in 
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Lew Sarett and Our Aboriginal Inheritance 


English free verse, and the first result of this effort was 
The Blue Duck. 

It is a plunge into the wilds to watch Mr. Sarett beat 
out with veice and feet and arms the breakneck rhythms 
of this poem; and even those who, less fortunately, read it 
merely with the eye, can hardly fail to feel in it the rush of 
feet and the lilt of chanting voices. It begins: 

Hi’! Hi! Hi’! Hi! 

Hi’! Hi! Hi’! He! 

Hee’ya! Héi-ya! 

Hee’ya! Héi-ya! 

Keetch’-ie Ma-ni-dé, Ma-ni-dé! 

The hunter-moon is chipping at his flints, 
At his dripping bloody flints; 

He is rising for the hunt, 

And his face is ted with blood 

From the spears of many spruces, 

And his blood is on the leaves that flutter down. 
The Winter-maker, Beé-bo-an’, 

Is walking in the sky, 

And his windy blanket rustles in the trees. 

Alice Corbin, who has studied aboriginal rhythm ni 
New Mexican pueblos, says that in this poem the author 
“comes closer to the beat of Indian music than any other 
poet who has attempted it.” It convinces one also of an 
authentic and spontaneous use of Indian symbolism; for 
none of its images is dragged in—all are there as an inevi- 
table part of the life and thought of the tribal bard who 
utters the chant. 

Other poems in Mr. Sarett’s first book—Rain Song, The 
Squaw Dance, Chippewa Flute Song, etc.—are scarcely less 
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successful interpretations of the Indian’s highly figurative 
lyric moods and the rhythms of his song. And the group 
of Council Talks—Chippewa monologues of protest against 
the specious white man’s encroachments—give us the 
authentic flavor of Indian irony, as when Little Caribou, 
after signing Pine Point Treaty “long tam ago,” found 
that the tribal land-allotment was in widely separated 
small tracts, some of them under water: 
For Eenshun be good farmer 


Eenshun should be fish! 
Ugh! 


But Chief Whirling-Rapids does not mask the tribal 

tragedy with a laugh: 
Little wave, little wave, 
Big wave, big wave, 
Wave, wave, wave— 
So comes the white man in the North, 
Like the waters of the ocean. 
Comes bigger wave of white men, 
Bigger wave of white men— 
Big waves, big waves, 
Tumbling into the silver shore, 
Rumbling as they come. 
Foaming, roaring, leaping billows 
Bending like the weeping willows, 
Rolling up and tumbling over, 
Rolling, 
Rolling, 
Rolling up and rolling under, 
Growling with a mighty thunder— 
Higher, higher, wildly leaping higher, 
Flashing tongues across the sky, 
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Fire in the crackling clouds, fire! 


And the Indian, walking on the waters, 
Flings his chantings to the Spirits in the sky: 
Hah-eee-ooo00! Kéetch-ie Mé-ni-dé, 
I sing the chant of death! 
Oh pity me! 
And stop the crazy-waters— 
Ai-yee! the rolling waves of white men! 
Oh pity me! 

Mr. Sarett thinks that “no race has ever established a 
contact with nature more spiritual or more vital than the 
American Indian.” In The Box of God he gives us the 
effect of the Indian’s contact with nature upon the white 
man’s conception of life. And allegorically we have also 
the effect of the great spaces opened up by the pioneer (the 
pioneer in science and invention as well as in geographical 
discovery) upon the narrow orthodoxy, the “fundamental- 
ism,” which satisfied our forefathers. The poem is the 
out-door man’s protest against indoor creeds—against the 
closely boxed and ritualized churches which would im- 
prison God within them, against the rigid customs of 
civilization which would imprison life within them, and 
utter in shut-in rooms the last word of truth. 

Though the poet puts this protest into the mouth of an 
Indian guide and friend, it is none the less his own: 

Somebody’s dere . . . He’s walk-um in dose cloud .. . 

Look! . . . You see-um? . . . He’s mak’um for hees woman 
De w’ile she sleep, dose t’ing she want-um most— 

Blue dress for dancing! . . . You see, my frien’? . . . ain’t?., 
He’s t’rowing on de blanket of dose sky 
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Dose plenty-plenty handfuls of w’ite stars; 

He’s sewing on dose plenty teet’ of elk, 

Dose shiny looking-glass and plenty beads. 
Somebody’s dere . . . somet’ing he’s in dere. . . . 

In reviewing The Box of God over two years ago, I spoke 
of the poem as expressive of a mind aware of the next age, 
a mind in sympathy with the doers and builders—the men 
of constructive imagination who are pushing out through 
great international spaces to make the future of the world. 
And I contrasted it with T. S. Eliot’s Wasteland, the 
supreme poem of after-the-war disintegration, in which a 
sophisticated library-trained mind sees civilization crash- 
ing into the abyss and breaking up into many-colored 
chaos. As I said in that earlier article: 

One might call these types briefly the indoor and the outdoor man, but 
that would be incomplete; they are also the man who affirms and the 
man who denies; the simple-hearted and the sophisticated man; the doer, 
the believer, and the observant and intellectual questioner. These two 
types have faced each other since time began, and they will accuse each 
other till quarrels are no more. Both, in their highest development, are 
dreamers, men commanded by imagination; seers who are aware of their 
age, who know their world. Yet always they are led by separating paths 
to opposite instincts and conclusions. 

Only time can decide which type of modern mind is the 
more illumined, which of these two poets prophesies more 
keenly the future of our ever-blundering but ever-renewing 
world. 

Mr. Sarett’s faith in life is attested, less specifically, in 
many briefer poems. Wind in the Pine is the prayer of the 
outdoor man everywhere to the God he fee!s in nature: 
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Oh, I can hear you, God, above the cry 

Of the tossing trees— 

Rolling your windy tides across the sky, 
And splashing your silver seas 

Over the pine, 

To the water-line 

Of the moon. 

Oh, I can hear you, God, 

Above the wail of the lonely loon 

When the pine-tops pitch and nod— 
Chanting your melodies 

Of ghostly waterfalls and avalanches, 
Swashing your wind among the branches 
To make them pure and white. 

Wash over me, God, with your piney breeze, 
And your moon’s wet-silver pool; 

Wash over me, God, with your wind and night, 
And leave me clean and cool. 


Such feeling is simple, unquestioning, like an animal’s 
acquiescence in life and death. Your true out-door man 
sympathizes instinctively with animals, and Mr. Sarett 
has never done a finer lyric than this one, Four Little Foxes, 
from his latest book, S/ow Smoke: 


Speak gently, Spring, and make no sudden sound; 
For in my windy valley yesterday I found 
New-born foxes squirming on the ground 

Speak gently. 
Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter blow. 
Her feet within a trap, her blood upon the snow, 
The four little foxes saw their mother go— 

Walk softly. 


Go lightly, Spring—oh, give them no alarm! 
When I covered them with boughs to shelter them from harm 
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The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm— 
Go lightly 
Step softly, March, with your rampant hurricane. 
Nuzzling one another, and whimpering with pain, 
The new little foxes are shivering in the rain— 
Step softly. 

There are other fine animal poems in S/ow Smoke—of a 
wild goose, a coyote, a bucking bronco, a hunted deer. 
And there are intimate personal lyrics and character 
sketches, especially Words and Let Me Go Down to Rest; 
and two or three longer narratives, of which the longest, 
Tamarack Blue, was recently printed in Porrry. Here we 
have, in blank verse beautifully modulated, but perhaps 
too much classicized, so to speak, the ever-fresh two- 
generation conflict—the tragedy of maternal love, cen- 
tered this time in an Indian woman and the half-breed 
daughter whom she has tried to educate for a singer’s 
career. The subject is less original and searching than 
that of The Box of God, less intimately drawn from prim- 
itive life and thought; but the theme is universal, and the 
poet respects its tragedy, does not sentimentalize it 
unless the final mullein simile may seem a little strained. 

The feel of the West is in all Lew Sarett’s three books. 
Most of the poems were written during his summer 
vacations in wild places, when he had taken a job as 
forest ranger or fish-warden in some one of the national 
parks or other reservations. A ranger’s duties are hardy 
and often dangerous—this poet has tested his strength of 
body and mind in bold adventures. And he has served 
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valiantly on committees in the present effort to prevent 
our over-paternal government from standardizing the 
Indian. 

Mr. Sarett’s happiest inspiration thus far has come from 
the Indian, and his Chippewa poems are perhaps the most 
authentic interpretation of aboriginal feeling and rhythms 
that we have had as yet from any poet. But there are 
important earlier names in Mr. Cronyn’s Rainbow Anthol- 
ogy, a number of them with poems from our aboriginal 
number of February, 1917; names of poets who have fol- 
lowed hints of beauty gained through contact with various 
tribes. The wild flavor of primitive tribal life is in such 
poems as Frank Gordon’s Sa-a Narai, Constance Skinner’s 
Song of Whip-plaiting, Alice Corbin’s Buffalo Dance and 
Where the Fight Was, Mary Austin’s Prayer to the Mountain 
Spirit; as well as in direct translations by Frank Cushing 
from Zuni epics, and Natalie Burlin from Navajo songs. 
In these beautiful poems, and in Lew Sarett’s perhaps 
most of all, we are made aware of a precious heritage of 
primitive poetry. And their poetry is but one aspect of 
these tribal arts which, as we know them better and learn 
to appreciate their value, may prove an immense refresh- 
ment to our somewhat jaded inheritance of European 
traditions. Today it is impossible to calculate the in- 
fluence of these primitive sources of beauty upon the 
future of American architecture, music, sculpture, poetry 


and the dance. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 
EPIC MOODS 


Earth Moods and Other Poems, by Hervey Allen. Harper 

& Brothers. 

This book swings out with a large stride and a gesture of 
powerful rhythms. Mr. Allen’s motive is epic, therefore 
ambitious beyond that of most poets, and in my opinion he 
matches his big subject with measures of stern majestic 
beauty. His initial subject is the coming to life of the 
earth, and the movement of life over it through the 
making and marching of nations—no less; ending with 
Leif Erikson’s half-mythical settlement beyond the seas, 
and the landing of the second discoverer, Columbus. 

Perhaps it is time for the poets to get away from the 
Miltonic cosmogony, with its literal acceptance of Genesis. 
There will be less “fundamentalism” in the world when 
they have fully felt and revealed the beauty of the astro 
nomical-geological-biological development of this small 
planet. Mr. Allen passes in swift review the formative 
ages of the spinning earth, looks in at the cave-men carving 
deer-horns and telling “stories about the sky-people. 
He stands by while 

Altar-fires twinkle at Stonehenge, 

Men burn in wicker cages at Mona, 

Odin’s ravens commence to spy out the Earth. 
Southward, pride solidifies into pyramid 

Over the selfish sleep of Theda» king 


Then he leads us where 
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Greeks became friendly with the Earth, 

And, forgetting fear 

Under the long shadows of the peristyles, 

Speak of the beautiful importance of themselves. 

And soon. Carthage falls. 

Rome throws out white veins of roads to bleed the world. . .. 
Eagles over S. P. Q. R. change to crosses over I. H. S. 
And through the crash of nations emerges the sound of 
Celtic harps in the North, the Vikings push out from 
Scandinavian fjords, and 
Westward the unsuspected continent sprawls heavily across the face of 
the planet, 
Changing the colors of its forest robe by seasons, 
Flashing the white jewels of its lake-necklace. 

Just here there is a Lyric Interlude of Hunters which 
makes one feel the ancient terror of wild animals, and 
exult with the race when the poet cries, 

For the past is conquered and the bedsts are dead! 

The second part of the poem, The Saga of Leif the Lucky, 
celebrates the period of discovery—the New World’s share 
of the Northern Earth Mood. The tragic story of these 
Viking adventurers has been sung less than it deserves— 
their 

rowing up the Charles 
In the sea-battered dragon-ships, 
their planting of colonies, building of houses, rearing of 
families—all to melt away gradually or merge with red 
men, after the women and children had watched the sea in 
vain for returning ships. 
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Not till Leif’s sons set foot upon the moon 

Will such a deed as his be done again. 
And we have but a glimpse of the more fortunate Dis- 
coverer, landing from his caravels after four centuries. 

The more modern poems in the Earth Moods section 

include a narrative of an ill-adjusted marriage between a 
hill-born man and a coast-bred woman, effectively done in 
blank verse; a re-telling of the Prometheus story in a poem 
which hardly does anything ew with it, though it contains 
some fine lines; a picturesye description of a Negro 
funeral on the coast at high tide; and a meditative poem, 
The Nest of Mist, presenting man’s need of nature: 

Thought, rootless thought of town, 

Cut from its primal source, 

Grows subtle and grows faint— 

Less than the wisdom of the clown, 
But these and the Other Poems at the end of the book are 
much less important, and are presented with a less pet 
sonal flavor and technique, than the Earth Moods. Mr. 
Allen seems to work more effectively with a large subj 
than a small one—a word to be said of few of our poets. 

Occasionally one feels like protesting against out-of-date 

mannerisms—as when sibilant is printed sid’/ant (as if that 
shortened the word!); or when one encounters lines or pas 
sages heavily formalized, like 

Against a piebald hill athwart the sky. 
But in the better, and probably more recent poems one 
rarely finds archaisms and artificialities. H. M. 
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MAPLE-LEAF TAPESTRIES 


Dream Tapestries, by Louise Morey Bowman. Macmillan 

Co. of Canada, Toronto. 

Nothing in this book may quite achieve poetry, but most 
of it, nevertheless, is interesting and artistic writing. If 
one reads it for poetry, one will find little to remark, for 
Mrs. Bowman does not handle words cr ideas in quite the 
way a poet would handle them. She gives us only a 
rather charming record of a provocative and sensitive per- 
sonality. Being one of those who feel beauty with in- 
tensity and comment upon it vividly, even though in a 
manner not quite artistically effective, she writes her best 
poem when she tells us, in The Winged Cloak: 

I draw my cloak about me. . . . 

Tattered and gray 

To others it may be; 

It seems to me 

Of golden hue, 

Broidered with mystic blue, 

Woven each dawn anew, 

And light as dew-ringed cobweb 

On the grass. 

Unscathed and joyously 

In it I pass 

Through drenching torrent, wind, 

Fierce pitiless sun, 

Till day is done. 

Mrs. Bowman received for this book last winter one of 

the liberal prizes with which the Canadian government 
honors certain of its poets. G. H. D. 
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The possibility of a new prize, to be awarded a year 
hence, may interest our readers. One of Porrry’s guar- 
antors, who happens to be a designer of power-plants, 
thinks that the poets pay too little attention to the con- 
structive forces of our workaday world. Modern civiliza- 
tion gets many hard knocks from the literati, but it is just 
possible that they are not wholly informed. The age that 
we are living in is at least one of tremendous and majestic 
power; accomplishing miracles every day, and catapulting 
the nations together, for weal or woe, with the authority 
of a cyclone if one feels it as disorder, or a huge light- 
creating turbine if one feels it as development toward a 
greater and more truly civilized world. 

If, therefore, we receive and print during the coming 
year any poems which seem to measure up to this subject 
any poems touching adequately, whether in praise or dis- 
praise, modern science or industry, the best contribution 
of the kind will receive a prize of one hundred dollars. 
The jury will decide whether or not the prize shall be 
awarded. 

We have the honor this year, as last, of awarding four 
prizes, the first three for poems printed in Porrry during 
the past year—October 1924 to September 1925—and the 
fourth with less reference to the magazine’s entries: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, presented for the 

twelfth time by Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, of Chicago. 
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A Guarantor’s Prize. The guarantor who has given this 
prize anonymously since Porrry’s first year having 
died without providing for its continuance, another of 
our most loyal supporters, also nameless, sends a 
check for it this year. 

The Young Poet’s Prize, provided this year by a poet 
who prefers to be anonymous. 

The John Reed Memorial Prize, given annually by 
Louise Bryant Bullitt, and awarded under conditions 
set forth at the time of the initial award a year ago. 

Only two of the above prizes are provided for next year, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to lovers of the art who 
may wish to endow these or other prizes. We need hardly 
remind them that poetry is the worst paid, and the most 
meagrely encouraged with prizes and scholarships, of all 
the fine arts. The Amy Lowell Poetry Traveling Scholar- 
ships will not be available, in all probability, for many 
years; meanwhile we urge upon others the wisdom, justice, 
and, indeed, necessity of such endowments. 

Of many possible plans for safeguarding such gifts or 
bequests, it is our annual custom to suggest two which 
offer as much progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom 
from local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic 
endowment in perpetuity can hope for: 

Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reputable 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual award. 

Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Poetry and other 


carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of award—a 
jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only: this jury to be self- 
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perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one member and elec- 
tion of a new one. Under the second, let the presidents of three widely 
separated institutions—say the Universities of California and Illinois, 
and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other repre- 
sentative three—let such a group of colleges or societies be requested each 
year by the custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a 
member of the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a 
poet of high repute, one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let 
this committee bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done high service in the 
art. If the award should be generously large, the honor would becom 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 
toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient wealth may 
be moved to follow this suggestion—someone who would like to turn out 
of the beaten paths with his gift or bequest, and do something original, 
constructive and inspiring. 


As usual, poems by members of the staff are withdrawn 
from competition: in this case Songs for Sally by Marion 
Strobel, Profiles from Home by Funice Tietjens, and 
Tamarack Blue by Lew Sarett. George H. Dillon, whose 
name appears this month as associate editor, has not held 
that post during the past year, and therefore is not a 
member of the jury. 

Exact justice being a rare commodity, we must beg the 
indulgence of any dissenting readers as we list the awards. 


The Heren Harre Levinson Prize of two hundred 


dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 
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RatpH CHEEVER DuNNING 


an American poet now resident in Paris, for his group of 
poems, The Four Winds, published in the April number. 
This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as 
follows: 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for 4// Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 
1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 
1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 
1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 
1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Coés. 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 4vene/ Gray. 
1924—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 


The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 


LEONORA SPEYER 


of New York, for her poem, Ballad of a Lost House, pub- 
lished in the first number of our year, October, 1924. 

This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 
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1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters 
into Heaven. 
1915—Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the 
Coast-dwellers. 
1915—H. D., for Poems. 
1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
.1921—Ford Madox Hueffer, for 4 House. 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 
1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 
1924—Amanda Benjamin Hall, for The Ballad of the 
Three Sons. 


The prize of one hundred dollars, intended as a token of 
appreciation and encouragement for good work by a young 
poet, and offered this year anonymously by a poet, is 
awarded to 


GeorcE H. DiLton 


of Chicago, for his group of poems, Pre/udes, published in 
the August number. 

Other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars each, 
have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, for 
Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in com- 
petition and printed in our War Number of November, 


1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch a 
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Sunrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in 
a prize contest—July, 1916; and eight times to young 
poets, Viz.: 
1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes—III, IV, VII. 
1918—Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Common- 
place. 
1919—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 
1920—Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the 
Wind. 
1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 
1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor’s Note-book. 
1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 
1924—Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and Lyrics. 


The John Reed Memorial Prize, founded by Louise 
Bryant during the summer of 1924, is awarded to 


CounTEE P. CuLLEN 


of New York, not only for his poem in our May number, 
Threnody for a Brown Girl, but also for the general 
quality and promise of his work elsewhere published. 

The initial award of this prize went last year to Marya 
Zaturensky, for her Elegies over Fohn Reed. 

The jury admits that certain decisions this year have 
been difficult; as the two poets first honorably mentioned 


below were considered strong contestants for the two prizes 
last listed. 
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Besides the above awards, the following poems receive 
Honorable Mention: 

Northern Earth Mood, by Hervey Allen (March). 

A Nest of Gold, by Ottys Sanders (May). 

Corpus Christi, by Margery Swett (December). 

King Borborigmi, by Conrad Aiken (September). 

Far-western Pastorals, by H. L. Davis (March). 

Days After, by Helena Carus (March). 

The Dancer and Other Poems, by Isidor Schneider (May). 

My Little Sister, by May Williams Ward (February). 

Memorial Sonnets, by Marjorie Meeker (February). 

Old Prairie du Chien, by Laura Sherry (November, 
1924). 

Pieta, by Mary Ellis Opdycke (December). 

Hibernalia, by Jessica Nelson North (February). 

Brancusi, by Ernest Walsh (October, 1924). 

Songs, by Glenn Ward Dresbach (May). 

Ladder into the Clouds, by Frank Mitalsky (August). 

Choctawhatchee Sonnets, by Mildred Plew Merryman 
(February). 

Little History, by Isabel Fiske Conant (November). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


For the benefit of those readers who have not preserved 
the back numbers of Portry, we reprint some of the poems 
honored by prizes. 
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From Mr. Dunning’s group, which filled thirteen pages, 
we select the introductory lines and four of the briefer 
pe ems: 

THE FOUR WINDS 
White birds fly over my head, 
Great white birds that call to me. 
They do not know that I am dead 
Who am not even a memory. 
How can I hear them, how can I see 
The beautiful wings that wave on high, 
Who am drowned and deep in a northern sea? 
Oh, these are my dreams that will not die. 


MY GARDEN 


The four winds pile the colored leaves 
About the house where no one lives. 
And must these verses count for sheaves 
The windfalls that my garden gives? 
My garden has a wall as high 

As any wall of Babylon, 

And only things with wings shall spy 
The fruit therein or feed thereon. 


But if the wind should lend you wings, 
The stars will lend you eyes to see, 
Among imperishable things, 

The Sapphic apple on its tree. 

And orchids likewise snarl and chide 
In jungles under skies too blue, 
Whose scarlet trumpets still may hide 
A Sodomitish dream or two. 

And trees by night make shadows black 
With many a long invoking arm, 

And lovers’ sneaky ghosts come back 
To see if kisses still can charm. 
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And from an upper chamber shines 
A red light over dark and damp— 
A smoky devil there reclines 


Whose symbols are the pipe and lamp. 


Walk softly in the garden then 

Nor wake the snake or sacred dove; 
And if your faith be not in men 
Still let your talisman be love. 


STONEHENGE 


After the cries had died away 
Beneath the Druid knife, 

The dead man had no more to say, 
Until in me he woke to life. 

The mother came to claim her own, 
The witch to cut the dead man’s thun 
The moonlight fell upon the stone 
And wove a spell to keep it dumb. 


To Stonehenge now I bring my heart 
As he was brought so long ago. 

I'll slay it here and then depart, 
And none shall know the way I go. 


DRIFTWOOD 


The wind’s robe rustles on the sand, 
The cloudy hosts do run like sheep; 
The wind is west and far inland— 
They pray to God their souls to keep. 


My soul has phases like the moon, 
And like the moon it loves the sea. 
And as the sea obeys the moon, 
My soul obeys the dream of thee. 


O woman that I never met, 
O woman that I shall not meet, 
The beaches of the world are wet 
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With tears the half-moon findeth sweet. 


What ails the sea that cries and cries?— 
Why will she weep against the clouds? 
The moon blown fainting from the skies, 
Why will she wrap her face in shrouds? 


A PASSING WOMAN 

What beacon fire or light of lonely stars 

Illumes your eyes tonight? Where would they lead, 
And to what end that mends my fate, or mars 

With a new worship and another creed? 

Where did you learn that smile? From what dead lips 
Of little children and a queen’s disgrace 

Rose the immortal butterfly that sips 

Upon your mouth and flits about your face? 

What god has loved you, and what devil kissed? 
And when you walk as to an inward song— 

A song that all the world save one has missed— 
What wind is it that hurries you along? 


From Mrs. Speyer’s poem, which is too long to reprint 
entire, we select a few strophes as a reminder of its tenor 
and rhythms: 


BALLAD OF A LOST HOUSE 
I 

Hungry Heart, Hungry Heart, where have you been? 
I’be been to a town where lives a Queen. 
Hungry Heart, Hungry Heart, what did you there? 
I ran all the way to a certain Square. 
Hungry Heart, say what you did that for. 
To find a street and a certain door; 
And there I knocked my knuckles sore. 
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II 


That was a foolish thing to do, 

Alone in the night the hours through, 
Gaping there like a chalky clown, 

At a stranger-door that had been your own. 


Where was your pluck and where your pride? 
They both were there, and love beside; 

And suddenly the door swung wide. 

I heard the sound of a violin 

That seemed to bid me enter in: 

For a fiddle’s a key for many a lock, 

And will open a door though it’s built in rock. 


Ill 


Tell me, Hungry, what did you see? 

A lighted hall where friends made free; 
I trod with them a well-known stair . . . 
How did you dare, Heart? How did you dare? 
For a frowning face you may trust and like, 
But who shall say when a smile will strike? 


. . . . . . . . 


XIll 


Hungry Heart, come, make haste, make haste, 
Out of the house of hopes laid waste, 

Out of the town of teeth laid bare 

Under its smiling debonair! 


Wait not, weep not, get you gone 
Better the stones to rest upon, 


The wind and the rain for a roof secure, 
Hyssop and tares for your nouriiure! 
These shall endure. These shall endure. 
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XIV 


I got me gone, On stumbling feet 
I reached the stair and I found the street; 


The door slammed to with an iron scream, 
And behind it lay the end of a dream. 

Behind it lifted barren walls, 

And I thought of a play when the curtain falls 
On a comedy written of shrouds and palls. 


We regret that space forbids us to reprint The World 
Goes Turning, the leading and longest poem of Mr. Dillon’s 
group Preludes. Here are two briefer poems: 


COMPLIMENT TO MARINERS 


Man’s earthliness which saints deplore 
Suggests that his most potent worth 
Is surely to refresh the store 

Of diligent dead, compact with earth. 


In their dull drudgery he shall 

Enlist, save that he make his tomb 
The sea where pallid fishes fall 

Like slow snow down the tall green gloom. 
Such proud exemption justly goes 
Never to them who vainly sing 

In strenuous awe before a rose, 

Or tremble in the furious spring. 
Wherefore, dark mariners, you earn 
A certain envy that you set 

Wide banners on the wind, and spurn 
The crowded island, and forget 

You ever trod its greenest shore; 

But most, that finally you stand 

In cold unlaboring coral or 

Insinuate the sterile sand. 
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SONG ON DEATH 


The world works round 
Still, though he move 
Below the ground 
That was above. 

Nor poorer, nor richer, 
The sun lifts bold 

Like a round-mouthed pitcher 
Pouring gold, 

But no light lingers 
On the closed-up lid 
And the still fingers— 
These are hid. 

Believe not his 

Sleep who there 
Sleeps. Here is 

The substance. Where 
Now is the sentience 
Whose narrow history 
Slips its dimensions? 
This is the Mystery. 


From Mr. Cullen’s poem in Portry we have room to 
quote only the first four and the last two of its nine 
stanzas: 


THRENODY FOR A BROWN GIRL 


Weep not, you who love her 
What rebellious flow 

Grief undams shall recover 
Whom the gods bid go? 
Sorrow rising like a wall, 
Bitter, blasphemous— 
What avails it to recall 
Beauty back to us? 
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Think not this grave shall keep her, 
This marriage-bed confine; 

Death may dig it deep and deeper— 
She shall climb it like a vine. 

Body that was quick and sentient, 
Dear as thought or speech, 

Death could not, with one trenchant 
Blow, snatch out of reach! 


She is nearer than the word 

Wasted on her now, 

Nearer than the swaying bird 

On its rhythmic bough. 

Only were our faith as much 

As a mustard seed, 

Aching hungry hands might touch 

Her as they touch a reed. 

Life, who was not loth to trade 

Her unto death, has done |, 

Better than he planned, has made 

Her wise as Solomon. 

Now she knows the Why and Wherefore, 
Troublous Whence and Whither; 

Why men strive and sweat, and care for 
Bays that droop and wither. 


Set no poet carving 

Rhymes to make her laugh; 
Only live hearts starving 
Need an epitaph. 

Lay upon her no white stone 
From a foreign quarry; 

Earth and sky, be these alone 
Her obituary. 

Swift as startled fawn or swallow, 
Silence all her sound, 

She has fled; we cannot follow 
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The opening of the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, which has been announced for October 
22nd, is a matter of interest to poet-playwrights, as it is the intention of 
the director, Thomas Wood Stevens, who is himself a poet, to give moder: 
poetic plays a fair showing among the experimental productions. The 
theatre has been liberally endowed for the benefit of the art in memory of 
young poet-playwright whose work was gaining constantly in beauty 
and dramatic quality at the time of his too early death. Thus it is fitting 
that a private performance of three of his plays—The Game of Chess, 
Back of the Yards, and The Green Scarf—should precede the first publ 
performances, which will present John Galswort hy’ s The Forest. 

The new theatre will give both classic and modern drama, and th 
experimental purposes for which it was chiefly endowed will include 
scenic art, lighting, etc., as well as the plays themselves. It seems hardly 
appropriate that it should open with the work of a foreign dramatis 
but the director was unable to secure permission to produce Eugen 
O’Neill’s latest play, The Fountain, ahead of its presentation in N 


country prove exacting, for such a situation would be one of the greatest 
handicaps of such work as the Goodman Theatre apparently intends to 
rt , 


Cloyd Head and his wife Eunice Tietjens, both well known to reader 
of Poerry, have been going through the excitement of a first play- 
production on Broadway. As we write, Arabesque, a comedy of Aral 
characters which they wrote together in Tunis last winter, is in rehearsal 
under Norman Bel Geddes for a New York presentation in October. Mr. 
Geddes has been scenic director of a number of plays in this country, and 
his recent Paris production of Mercedes de Acosta’s Foan of Arc aroused 
much comment. But Arabesque will be the first New Y ork producti 
for which he is solely responsible as director. 





Further than this mound. 

We who take the beaten track, 
Trying to appease 

Hearts near breaking with their lack, 
We need elegies. 


NEWS NOTES 


It w'll be unfortunate if holders of production rights in this 


} 
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News Notes 


Cloyd Head’s Grotesgues was the most distinguished performance of 
the Chicago Little Theatre. It will be remembered that Poetry gave it 
a whole number—October, 1916—and honored its author with the 
Levinson Prize. 

Ezra Pound sends us the following word from Rapallo, Italy: “I have 
just received a query as to whether the quotation at the end of my note 
on Dunning, in Poetry for September, is by me or Keats. I hoped that 
I had made it sufficiently clear that the quotation was from Dunning 
himself. I wish I could make it equally apparent that the whole poem, 
and various other poems now in the mss., are worth someone’s while to 
print.” 


Miss Laura Riding Gottschalk, formerly of Louisville, is living at 
present in New York. Her poems have appeared in a number of maga- 
zines, but she has not as yet published a volume. Her poem, Body’s 
Head, here given in a somewhat abridged form, will be printed entire 
in a book to appear later. 

H. D. (Hilda Doolittle Aldington) does not need an introduction. Her 
Collected Poems were published this year by Boni & Liveright. 

Miss Marie Luhrs is a young poet of New York City; she has con- 
tributed frequently to magazines, but has had no volume. 

Mr. Robert Roe, of Glen Ridge, N. J., received our Young Poet’s Prize 
three 'years{ago. He is the author of Here You Have Me! (George H. 
Doran Co.). 

Mr. Robert Hillyer, poet and critic of Boston, teaches English at 
Harvard and is president of the New England Poetry Club. He is the 
author of The Hills Give Promise (B. J. Brimmer & Co.) and five or six 
other books. The Halt in the Garden, a new book of poems, has just been 
issued by Elkin Mathews, Ltd., in London. 

Miss Dorothy Richardson, of London, is known chiefly as the dis- 
tinguished author of the Pilgrimage series of novels, published in this 
country by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Margaret Duncan Dravo (Mrs. Hudson D.), of Hackensack, N. J., and 
Mrs, Helen Gilbert, of Willimantic, Conn., are new to our readers. 

Sergey Yesenin is a young Russian poet, well known in his own country. 
His translators, Mr. Alexander Kaun and Miss Roberta Holloway, live in 
Berkeley, the former being in the faculty of the University of California. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Halt in the Garden, by Robert Hillyer. Elkin Mathews, London. 
Those Not Elect, by Leonie Adams. Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Honey Out of the Rock, by Babette Deutsch. D. Appleton & Co. 
Ballads and Lyrics, by Margaret Widdemer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The Song of the Indian Wars, by John G. Neihardt. Macmillan Co. 
You Who Have Dreams, by Maxwell Anderson. Simon & Schuster. 
Poems, by Irwin Edman. Simon & Schuster. 
The Sirens: An Ode, by Laurence Binyon. Macmillan & Co., London. 
The Sea Wall, by Lyon Sharman. Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
For the Luncheon Interval, by A. A. Milne. Methuen & Co., London. 
Selected Poems of Charles Hanson Towne. D. Appleton & Co. 
Manito Masks: Dramatizations, with Music, of American Indian Spirit 
Legends, by Hartley Alexander. Illustrated by Anders John Haug- 
seth. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Blue Norther: Texas Poems, by Theresa Lindsey. Harold Vinal. 
Dreams That Live, by Ralph Culnan. Privately printed, Chicago. 
Songs of the Royal Way, by Richard Arnold Ureen. Stratford Co, 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

Modern American Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer. 
& Co. 

Modern British Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co, 

The Book of American Negro Spirituals, edited with an Introduction by 
James Weldon Johnson. Musical arrangements by J. Rosamond 
Johnson. Additional numbers by Lawrence Brown. The Viking Press. 

On the Trail of Negro Folk-songs, by Dorothy Scarborough. Harvard 

University Press. 


Harcourt, Brace 


PROSE: 
Jungle Peace, by William Beebe. The Modern Library. 

Green Bush, by John T. Frederick. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Foolin’ with the Pen, by Ted Pauter Smith. Priv. ptd., Chicago 
Les Feux de l Amour et du Voyage, by Roux-Servine. 


Bernard Grasset, 
Paris. 
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